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PALESTINE 



By A. L. Rawson, '. 



Mr. President, Fellows of the Society, Ladies and Gentlemen. — 
A systematic survey of that part of Palestine lying west of the River 
Jordan has been carried on for nearly eight years by scientific men in 
the employ of the English and American Exploration societies, and 
for a period of one year that part lying east of the Jordan and of the 
Dead Sea has also heen under investigation. The results of these 
surveys have from time to time been published, in whole or in part, 
according to the progress of the work. There is much left to be 
accomplished. There are many who feel great interest in the progress 
of the work, and who look forward to the desired end with lively 
expectations of valuable results. 

The earliest accounts of Palestine in the Bible are sustained by antiq- 
uities found in Egypt, Assyria and elsewhere. Among the most 
important of those recently discovered are the Moabite stone and the 
book tiles of Assyria lately deposited in the British Museum by Mr. 
George Smith. As read by English scholars the story of the tiles 
sustains the antiquity of the Bible history of the deluge. The authen- 
ticity of the Assyrian tablets containing a story of the deluge is 
undoubted ; the exact time when they were written is not yet fixed. 
From them we learn that there were legends or traditions in Assyria 
so popular that they were reduced to writing and deposited in the 
king's palace (or library) where they were found by Mr. Smith. 

Possibly the fact of Abraham's visit to Egypt is sustained by monu- 
ments directly ; incidentally the evidence is strong, although it is 
claimed by some that any supposed reference to Abraham's sojourn, 
or even to the servitude of the Hebrews in Egypt, is only a con- 
jecture. There are undoubted records on the walls of Karnak in 
which occur many names of cities in Palestine, whose kings were 
captured by the Egyptians in the time when Solomon, King of Israel, 
was at war with Shishak, King of Egypt. 

I spent the summer of 1873 in Syria, a part of the time walking 
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over the ground surveyed by the American party, and here are por- 
traits of the shekhs who govern the tribes living there, hanging on 
the wall before you, among others of the most noted characters of 
that country. There is Shekh Goblan, the best known and worst 
specimen. The old man is Shekh Ali Diab Adwan, father of Goblan, 
and a fine old patriarch he is ; a worthy representative of our Father 
Abraham of old, who lived not far from him in Hebron, which is 
plainly seen from Moab, and who lived as the Diab does, in a tent ; 
and by keeping his flocks, raiding or defending his tribe from raids. 
This old Shekh is a member of the same secret society that counts 
your speaker as one, and for that reason showed me many favors 
unusual to most travelers and refused a baxish, an unheard of toucli of 
generosity in a Bedawin. I was directed to the various camping 
places of the exploring party and enabled to get a good idea of the 
time they spent in Moab and their manner of doing the work. 

The writings of Josephus are a treasury of information on all mat- 
ters relating to the country, character and history of the Jews, but 
Christianity owes him nothing. He probably had the benefit of older 
accounts now lost. Christian notices of Palestine begin with the 
Epistles of Paul and are continued by the other writers in the New 
Testament. The Onomasticon described the most noted places in 
the Sacred Scriptures in Greek (a. d. 340), which Jerome translated 
into Latin in a. d. 420, and it reads correctly as applied to many of 
the places as they are now. There are in it some ridiculous errors 
which have been perpetuated by many modern travelers who have 
faithfully imitated them. Arculf traveled and Adomnan wrote about 
his journey in the seventh century (610). There is, after that time, 
a blank for 300 years following the invasion of the Persians under 
Chosroes. The work of William, Bishop of Tyre, was written in the 
years 1095 to 1184. Dr. Sepp, of Munich, this last year explored 
the ruins of the Cathedral of Tyre finding many relics of the early 
ages, among which the most important of all is the supposed remains 
of the eminent Origeu who died and was buried in the Cathedral at 
Tyre about a. d. 250. The robes of the bishop, his ring and other 
insignia were found in the tomb with his dust. The tomb of the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa (buried in 1190) was opened also but 
the body was not there. In the tomb of the wife of this emperor at 
Spires, Germany; there had been found two skeletons some years 
before. It is now believed that the bones of Frederick had been 
transported and laid beside those of his wife by some friend. Benja- 
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rain of Tudela wrote in 1160-1173, and from these last two named 
are derived many notices of places and persons concerned in the 
Crusades. The contemporary accounts of the Crusades or of the 
country are few. We have, in Arabic, the works of Edrisi of Africa, 
author of a " Treatise on Geography," and a silver terrestrial globe 
in 1154, and of Abulfeda of Damascus, whose "Description of the 
Countries" is the best work on ancient geography of the age. 
Twenty years ago there was a work in manuscript, in the Convent of 
Mar Saba, giving an account of the Crusades from the Greek side 
of the story down to the time of the occupation of Jerusalem by 
Saladin, 1187, with a continuation in Arabic from Saladin to Suliman, 
who built the present wall of the city in 1542. The book is now in 
Athens, and if it could be translated into English would probably 
give an interesting history from a new standpoint of those religious 
wars for the possession of the sepulchre. All our present information 
is from a Latin source. Sandys, a classical traveler, visited Palestine 
in 1611, and his accounts and pictures of places and of costumes are 
but very little different from what would be correct of the same sub" 
ject now. Sir John Maundeville traveled in 1327- 1360, visiting 
Palestine, Egypt and China, about which he wrote a very reliable 
book. His extravagances were simply oriental. 

Maundrell's visit was in 1697. In 1714, Keland's great work com- 
prised all that was known in his day on Palestine and Syria. Calmet's 
Dictionary was written in 1707 .and was only superseded by Kitto and 
Smith. This century opened a flood of information on the East, begin- 
ning with Seetzen, Burckhardt (1812) ; Irby and Mangles (1817), and 
most notably the works of Dr. Edward Eobinson of New York who, 
assisted by Dr. Eli Smith who was familiar with Arabic, made two 
journeys through Palestine for materials which are still the basis of 
every considerable book on that country. Until 1837, when he vis- 
ited the East, there had been no systematic survey of the lands of the 
Bible. Thousands of travelers had, it is true, skimmed the surface, 
taken their crude, disconnected notes and published sketchy, unsatis- 
factory volumes, but none had "spied out the land" to show its 
accordance with the Word of God. Dr. Eobinson was scarcely three 
months in Palestine. He had neither time nor means for examina- 
tion. The tape-line and pocket compass were his only apparatus, 
yet so thoroughly had he learned the history of the Bible and the 
wants of Bible students that to this day every page in the Scriptures 
is enlightened by his labors. Rabbi Schwartz wrote a book on Pal- 
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estine, in Hebrew, in 1850, which gives many identifications of sites 
derived from the Hebrew language as understood by him, and some 
of them have been adopted by other scholars. De Saulcy traveled a 
little and wrote much in 1853. In 1847, Lieut. Lynch, U. S. N. 
(afterwards a commodore), conducted the first scientific expedi- 
tion in Syria of modern times, which surveyed the valley of the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, the great result being the determination 
of its depression (1,312-1,327 feet). Dean Stanley's work was written 
in 1853, and besides several of his own identifications of biblical 
sites he reasons well on the observations of others. Tobler's work 
(in German) is a compilation from nearly every other extant, with 
additions by himself. Lieut. Van de Yelde of the Dutch Navy made 
two journeys through parts of Palestine, in 1854 and 1865, and con- 
structed a very large and comprehensive map with a great deal of 
correct information and a few unavoidable errors and conjectures, 
chiefly in the sections not visited by him. Wetzstein made a book 
full of valuable matter on the Hanran, borrowing his map from that 
of Mr. Porter's, published in 1858 in Murray's Hand-book. Putter 
wrote six volumes, in German, on Palestine in 1850. One of the 
most valuable of the recent works on Syria is that of Eev. W. H. 
Thomson, " The Land and the Book," containing the results of his 
experience as a missionary, traveler and observer during twenty-five 
years. The only book equal to it is that of E. W. Lane on Egypt, 
and that is an unrivaled work. Such a work is wanted on Syria and 
Palestine, and is the only new thing possible on that subject, as it 
seems at present, except discoveries of antiquities and identification 
of sites still unknown and mentioned in the Scriptures. 

The maps of Palestine, so far, have been the work of Germans and 
Americans, and, also, some of the most important archaeological dis- 
coveries have been made by such men as Dr. Robinson, Dr. Barclay, 
Lieut. Lynch, Dr. Van Dyke, Dr. W. H. Thomson, and some small 
addition by myself. My work on Palestine began in 1851, as an 
assistant to Dr. Robinson in a part of his journey and work, and since 
that time I have been almost constantly employed among the pub- 
lishers of books and maps illustrating works having a direct reference 
to Palestine and the East, the lands of the Bible and the great classics, 
Greek and Latin, and works of modern travel. This has required 
me to give some years of my time in residence and travel among the 
Bedawins and Arabs who live about the places I was commissioned to 
sketch. 
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Of recent explorations the English Palestine Exploration Fund has 
taken the lead in importance. The survey for an accurate map of 
nearly three-quarters of the country West of the Jordan has been 
made on a large scale (an inch to the mile), and many sites have been 
identified and some errors corrected, while expectations of the dis- 
covery of antiquities have been almost entirely disappointed. The 
work will be carried on for three or four years longer until the map 
is completed on this side of the Jordan. 

The English party has lost in Mr. C. T. Drake, who died while I 
was in Jerusalem last June, their most learned archaeologist. He 
gave himself up to the work and was a ripe scholar in oriental tongues 
and lore. They have, as yet, found no one to succeed him. 

It was Mr. Drake who accompanied Mr. Palmer in the Wilderness 
of Tyh, and Captain Burton in the newly-discovered region West of 
Damascus describing and sketching with superior ability both as an 
author and artist. At his funeral (so favorably was he known) there 
were present men and women of ten nationalities and of as many 
creeds in religion. The entire survey in all its branches from the 
first field work, when he assisted in running the base line, down to the 
day of his death when he made known his discovery of the first 
inscription found at Gezer, has been assisted by his sterling good 
sense, classical education and devotion to the work. 

The exploration and map on the East of the Jordan was left to be 
made by the American branch of that Society, known here as the 
Palestine Exploration Society, Rev. Roswell D. Hitchcock, D. D., 
president. This Society has had a corps of engineers and archaeologists 
in the field a year, working in the district around Heshbon, the results of 
which are a preliminary map by Lieut. Steever of a part of Moab from 
Wady Zerka Ma'in to Heshbon, and some identifications by Prof. 
Paine, the most interesting of which is that of Mount Pisgah. The 
Society's third report, by Prof. Paine, will give the particulars of this 
matter, illustrated with a sketch map and picture and is promised in 
a few days. Besides this Prof. Paine has nearly ready a report on 
the Botany of Moab, in which it is expected, from an examination of 
the specimens of plants and flowers brought home by him, that he 
will bring to our notice several varieties of flowering plants hereto- 
fore unknown. The materials for exhibiting its geological features 
have been gathered on different tours in Palestine by the speaker, 
and are now in New York. The work before the Society will consume 
two years longer, after which the survey for the map East of the Jordan 
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will be completed. The archaeology of Palestine will require a company 
of ten skilled men twenty years. We have as yet only touched the sur- 
face. The work of Capt. Warren at Jerusalem was but a beginning. 
It determined only a few points. The great map of the topography 
of the Holy City has yet to be made and judging from the past it will 
have to be done by Americans. 

The expedition for the second year is still unable to move from 
New York for want of funds, although its employees have been in its 
pay since October last, the managers having decided not to send it 
off before enough money is in the treasury to insure against all 
expenses for at least one year, if not two, in advance. 

There are two other societies in this country engaged in the work 
of diffusing a knowledge of the Holy Land, both of which date ante- 
rior to the Palestine Exploration Society. " The Scholars' Holy Land 
Exploration" was organized in 1868 and after bringing from Pales- 
tine nearly fifty tons of stones, wood, flowers, seeds, and other objects 
gathered from certain noted localities and distributing them to its sub- 
scribers in small packages, that society merged into "The American 
Holy Land Exploration Society," which is still in active operation and 
besides having sent out two expeditions, is keeping an agent in Pal- 
estine. Its secretary is .Robert Morris, LL. D. The first president 
was Samuel Hallock, Esq., electrotyper to the American Mission, 
Beyrout, Syria. Hon. E. T. Rogers, then. H. B. M.'s Consul at 
Damascus, now of Cairo, Egypt, was the first vice-president. 

" This society is formed " so reads the original prospectus, " to 
develop the Geography, Geology, Natural History, Archaeology, 
Manners, Customs, etc. , of Bible Lands," and the work was thus 
particularized ': 

First. To explore the Lands of the Bible in the interests of religions 
instruction. 

Second. To publish in books, magazines and the general press the 
results of our traveling researches and the correspondence of our 
resident directors in Egypt, Palestine, Syria and Asia Minor. 

Third. To furnish information through skilled and pious lecturers 
upon all subjects wherein the lands of Holy Scripture sustain the 
accuracy of the Book. 

Fourth. To collect, collate, identify, describe and distribute all 
manner of objects found in Biblical countries that throw any, even the 
slightest rays of light upon " the mind of the Spirit" as opened out in 
the Divine Narrative. 
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Another society is doing a distinct branch of this work of familiar- 
izing Christians with the lands of the .Bible, by the means of pictures 
and maps. This is " The Oriental Topographical Corps " Rev. J. T. 
Duryea, president, Rev. E. P. Ingersoll, secretary, Rev. James 
Strong, S. T. D., president of the archaeological council, and George 
May Powell, business manager. The topographical work has been 
carried on in Palestine by three expeditions in different years, and 
photographs have been made of several hundred localities. Sketches 
in colors, have been made of almost every historical site on both side8 
of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, in the Siniatic Peninsula, among the 
sites of the " Seven Churches" in Asia Minor, in Cyprus, Crete, and the 
Greek Islands, by your speaker for the same object. A new system 
of combining pictures with maps is in use by this "Corps" which 
greatly facilitates the study of the topography of the country. Its 
map work as proposed will cost less than a quarter of the money 
necessary for the completion of the English and American surveys. 

My map may be called the pioneer in this enterprise and the 
edition published by me in Boston in 1856, showed nearly every 
historical site belonging to Palestine mentioned in the Bible, from 
actual survey when known, and from conjecture where no survey 
has been made. A high compliment was paid to this map by com- 
pilers of the late works in Europe, in copying its matter including 
even its errors, most notably of places on the East of the Jordan. 

Yery few additions have been made to this map as published by H. 
II. Lloyd in the edition of 1868, which has lately been somewhat 
improved and re-issued for the "Daily Witness" of this city. 

It will be noticed that several of the places mentioned by Prof. 
Paine, of the Palestine exploration, as having been recently identi- 
fied by him in the regions East of the Jordan were located conject- 
urally by me in the same places from examinations of the sites made 
by me in 1851 and 1853. The site of Pisgah has in reality never 
been lost, having been correctly reported to every traveler who has 
taken the time to visit the place in company with a Bedawin who 
was familiar with the region. I sketched the Springs of Moses near 
the foot of Mount Pisgah in 1852, and again in 1874, an engraving of 
which is printed on the cover of the Third Statement of the American 
Palestine Exploration Society, drawn by me for that use. A sketch of 
Moses standing on Mount Pisgah was published by me on a map in 
Boston, 1856 ; and a view from Pisgah was engraved from a painting 
made by me for Scribner & Co. , in 1870, and published in " The 
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Sacred Heroes and Martyrs," by Rev. J. T. Headley. A similar 
view was engraved and published by H. H. Lloyd & Co. on the top 
of their map of Palestine, edited by me in 1868. Careful descriptions 
of the " Hill Pisgah " ( following the Hebrew text ) have been pub- 
lished in several Bible dictionaries edited by me, and published in 
this city and Philadelphia, and yet we read the surprising statements 
in the Report of the American Palestine Exploration Society, on 
page 1, concerning the " long lost Pisgah." There is also a volume 
on the " Recovery of Jerusalem," which city has not as yet been lost 
to human vision, nor have a sufficient number of antiquities been 
"recovered," with which to reconstruct the ancient city. This has 
probably resulted from the errors before mentioned, and also the 
unscientific ways of carrying on the work, all of which should be cor- 
rected or avoided in the future. The experience already gained hag 
been expensive in both time and money, but will be none the less 
valuable if it be utilized in the future. Those who have risked their 
lives there, and learned how to endure the climate and the natives are 
certainly more capable than new men. 

All this comes of attempting to do engineering and archaeological 
work with untrained men. As soon as the " Society " can gather 
enough money they will repeat their original error, and send to Pales- 
tine another corps of men unacquainted with the country, its climate, 
history, traditions, language or manners. 

One of the conjectured locations made by me on the West side is 
Gezer, near Ramleh, now the residence of the Jerusalem banker, M. 
Bergheim. It was there that Mr. Drake found an ancient inscription 
and Mr. Ganneau discovered another, in what is supposed to be early 
Hebrew or Phoenician characters, and read as indicating the limits of 
Gezer. They may be found on a better acquaintance to be the land- 
marks of the Philistine city, for it was only in the time of Solomon 
that Gezer became subject to the Hebrews through a gift of the 
Pharaoh as a dower for his daughter, wife to the King of Israel, and 
the inscriptions are supposed to belong to an age anterior to Solomon's, 
if not, as early as that of Joshua. If this supposition proves to be 
true the inscriptions will be among the most ancient monuments in 
Palestine. 

There are some points that can never be settled beyond a mere 
conjecture, such as the site of the Holy Sepulchre, Calvary, the grave 
of Moses, of the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. And these are 
essential for nothing save curiosity. Their position settles no question 
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one way or another. One thing seems likely to be determined by a 
better acquaintance with the geology of Palestine, and that is, that 
the valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea have not been depressed 
since the historic period, and it certainly was not in Abraham's time. 
A more important point is settled, that there is now no doubt that 
the writers of the books of the Bible were minutely acquainted with 
the country in which they lived and wrote, as an instance will illus- 
trate. They spoke of going up to Adummim from Jericho. The 
present road ascends all the way from Jericho to the Khan el Achmar 
(Red Inn), the half-way house. The guard house on the hill above 
the ruins can be seen from neai'ly every mile of the way up. So, also, 
the new chapel built by the Russians on the east side of Olivet can 
be seen from the Jordan valley, and here and there all the way up 
to Jerusalem. Thousands of such confirmations of the truth of the 
Bible text could be given. The extent of the country, including the 
points of greatest interest, is limited, From Kerak to Sidon is 150 
miles, as the Hebrew reckoned ; from Dan to Beersheba it is about 
the same distance, north and south. From Joppa to Es Salt — the 
ancient Ramoth Gilead — it is sixty miles ; the desert begins a few 
miles East of Es Salt. From Acre to Salcah in the Hauran is 110 
miles. This region contains about 15,000 square miles, and as a 
country to be surveyed is singularly small when we consider its 
importance. To Christians its interesting points are beyond those 
of all other lands, because it is the land in which the most thrilling 
and sacred records of the Gospel are centered. Every detail of its 
history, geography and archaeology must and will be made familiar to 
every believer in Christianity. The expense of this work, so far, has 
been very great, and from the nature of the country and its climate, 
and the character of the people, the actual cost of the surveys must 
be far greater in proportion than similar work in other countries. 
The United States Survey, under Prof. Hayden, this last year covered 
a larger territory than Palestine, and thoroughly so, and for less 
money than the English party has cost in any one year in its survey 
of a district less than one-fourth the size of that done by Prof. 
Hayden's. A similar practical business capacity applied to the 
survey East of the Jordan river in Palestine will do the work in a 
reasonably short time; do it well, and at a moderate cost. The 
English survey and exploration so far has cost $225,000, and will 
require $150,000 for its completion. The American survey has cost 
about $15,000, and will require from $20,000 to $35,000 more for 
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two years' work, which is the estimated time for its completion. If 
the sincere, earnest members of the church in the United States ever 
find out that this survey is going forward there will be no lack of 
funds. Ten cents from each one of them would be more than enough 
money for the expenses. And this leads me to call attention to one 
or two weak points in the management of the business of the survey. 
It has been pointed out to me as an error in the management in 
having sent out young men on high salaries who were unacquainted 
with the country, climate, language, manners and customs, when 
older men, having the requisite experience could have been had even 
at a less cost in money. There is no better man in this country or in 
Palestine for the work than the son of the Rev. Dr. Van Dyke in 
Beyrut, whose knowledge of the Arabic and other oriental languages 
in Syria is almost equal to that of the most educated native. He has 
been engaged for future work. 

The Committee charged with the executive work have left the 
main share of it in the hands of the Rev. O. S. St. John, the secretary 
and collector, whose activity is almost marvelous, and only equaled 
by his tact and good sense. But one man, however capable, can 
hardly manage the affairs of a society where, besides a peculiar fitness 
and large amount of knowledge on the subject, the work requires 
more than the entire time of one man. The present engineer-in-chief, 
who succeeds Lieut. Steever, U. S. A., is Col. J. C. Lane (in activce 
service in the IT. S. V., three years in the field during the late war, 
and chief engineer on a Ship Canal Survey in Central America), is 
said, by competent authorities, to be in every way qualified for the 
work. His assistants will be the best that it is possible to have, and 
the cause is so far popular that at least twenty men have offered to 
go without pay beyond their expenses, so there is no lack of numbers 
from which to select. The management have therefore avoided 
repeating their first mistake, so far as the engineer is concerned. In 
the matter of archaeology other questions will arise. One thing is 
certain, an oriental archaeologist cannot be made at a moment's notice. 
And this leads me to say that one other error is persisted in even 
now, by the management, and that is in ignoring the work, or dis- 
coveries of any one who is not connected with the surveying party in 
the employ of the society. Valuable results, whether produced by 
the society or by individuals, are welcome, and jealousy on the part 
of new workers in the field will hardly improve their standing before 
the public as compared with older servants in the cause. The paper 
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of Prof. Paine, the archaeologist of the American party, on his iden- 
tification of Mount Pisgah, will bring some of the results of the 
survey to the notice of the members of the Palestine Exploration 
Society, and so far show the value of the work done. The discus- 
sions that are quite likely to arise on some points advanced in that 
paper will quicken the interest of every one concerned in Eastern 
exploration. If time permitted, it would be a pleasant task to show 
why there is no other country that offers equal attractions to one who 
loves to investigate the past as this Palestine, but a glance at one or 
two items must suffice at this late hour. There is a wonderful fixity 
of local tradition everywhere in the land. The people come and go ; 
even nationalities change, but the traditions remain and are repeated 
by father, son and neighbor to neighbor, as we might say world with- 
out end. Some of these, by frequent repetition and change from one 
language to another, have been reduced to childish stories or popular 
legends. These, when carefully examined, throw light on the Bible 
narratives. 

A tradition relating to Adam and Eve has some points not before 
explained so clearly as therein. Adam grieved over the death of 
Abel, and looked downward, never lifting his eyes even at the face 
of his wife Eve. So God pitied his case, and as a consolation sent 
the Angel Gabriel, who taught him how to make and eat bread from 
wheat. At the first the kernels were as large as ostrich eggs. After 
the deluge they shrank to the size of goose eggs, and in the days of 
Solomon they were no larger than grapes. The present size, but 
little larger than mustard seed, is probably owing to the domination 
of the Turks, who cast a blight on man, beast, and vegetation every- 
where they go. Adam taught his wife Eve the art of making bread, 
and since then women have turned the mill and heated the oven in 
every true believer's house. It is practically impossible to give an 
audience an idea of oriental music without the music itself in illus- 
tration. The basis seems to us to be rythmical noise, tone without 
harmony. Yet the effect is exhilarating, exciting the passions, and is 
so far adapted to the oriental character. The piano is the most 
welcome of all our instruments in the East. We read in the First 
Book of Samuel, in the sixteenth chapter, in the sixteenth verse, that 
Saul commanded his servants to " seek out a man who is a cunning 
player on the harp," and there is a story told by Bedawins which 
will illustrate that passage. A Pasha of Damascus on his way from 
the Holy City of Mecca, where he had performed the great circuits of 
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the Kaaba, amused himself and his friends by songs, stories or what- 
ever could be found for entertainment in the caravan. Three musi- 
cians were summoned before him and promised a reward each accord- 
ing to his skill ; to one a fine donkey on which to ride when weary, 
to the second a horse, and the third, the best, a camel, a swift drome- 
dary, with a canopy. They were to perform before the Pasha on sep- 
arate evenings, after dinner. The first amused the Pasha and the 
company so much that they roared with laughter and rolled over on 
their carpets with ecstacy. The second so enlisted the sympathies of 
the company in a pathetic tale that they wept in concert over 
the woes of the heroine. Tlie third performer enchanted his audience 
with his mellifluous harmonies, smoothly flowing rhymes, in which 
charming medium he conveyed dreamily a simple tale of a 
pair of youthful lovers, with many allusions to quiet retreats 
in bowers of roses near a dripping fountain. Languidly floated 
his own happy spirit, forgetful of the cares of life, pleased with a 
trifle, and contented in repose. He carefully studied the faces 
of his audience, and as they assumed attitudes denoting ease and 
content, his music sank into low murmnrings, and as they dropped off 
one by one into sleep he softly strummed a few bars of low bass notes 
in harmony with the general snoring around him. The last of the 
three musicians was rewarded with the camel, as the most valuable 
present, for, said the Pasha, although one may make you laugh, and 
another cause yon to weep, still you cannot forget, neither while 
laughing or weeping, your own or another's misfortunes, and he who 
is skillful enough to bring forgetfulness and repose gives you peace 
and rest in a sweet elysium, the reward of true believers. 

It will be seen by a reference to the text just quoted, that David 
was successful in chasing away the demons of unpleasant recollections 
from Saul's brain by his music, excepting only when the king became 
jealous of the musician himself, and then the performance had the 
contrary effect. 

Music is said to have been the invention of the Persians, from 
whom also we have derived our musical instruments. The prejudice 
which has obtained in some quarters against the study of the Arabic 
and Persian languages having been dissipated in part, their usefulness 
in illustration of Scripture is being acknowledged. The intimate 
connection of the Jews with the Persians during many centuries of 
their history leads us to expect much light from the Persian language 
in elucidating the books written under such combined influence. 
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Such a help is needed in tracing ohscure references to ancient history, 
mythology and manners. 

When the Moabite pottery, with its inscriptions in perhaps the 
most ancient Hebrew dialect, shall be thoroughly known and inter, 
preted, we shall probably have many illustrations of obscure passages 
in the Old Testament, as several points have already been cleared up, 
although the readings are as yet somewhat uncertain. The Hamath 
inscriptions, now utterly indecipherable, must eventually be read, for 
who knows what priceless story may be treasured up in those strange 
characters. And so, walking over the country and noting its topog- 
raphy, observing from hill-top to hill-top to fix its geographical loca- 
tions, searching its rocks for its geology, its fields for its botany, its 
ruins for its archaeology, and the pockets of the friends of the work 
at home for funds, the exploration of Palestine will go forward to the 
end. We may be glad and rejoice with those who have helped the 
good work when it is done. 
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